EARLY   GREEK   MEDICINE
In reading those records of temple treatment one is impressed
by two facts. All cases without exception were cured, and the
cure appeared to be miraculous, as many had been regarded as
incurable. Failures were not recorded and deaths were never
mentioned. How different, as we shall see, were the records of
Hippocrates, who faithfully recorded his observations, whatever
the issue.
Another source of information on incubation is to be found
in the " Ploutos " of Aristophanes. In an amusing and satirical
account of a night at the abaton, he describes how the blind
Ploutos had his sight restored by two prodigious serpents which
licked his eyelids while he slept. Aristides, who lived in the
second century A.D., describes in his " Sacred Orations " his ex-
periences as a patient at various temples of Aesculapius. At
Pergamos the treatment was vigorous, but one must remember
that Aristides was a hypochondriac, and would respond only to
strong measures. He tells us that cc the god ordered him to rub
himself over with mud, to wash in the well, and to run three times
round the temple." It was a north wind and a keen frost, yet
he did as he was told, and found himself in fine condition. Another
description of temple healing, from the patient's point of view,
may be found in Chapter III of Walter Pater's romance, Marius
the Epicurean (1885).
Although in the early days of the cult of incubation the
methods employed were mystical and supernatural, physical
therapy, comprising diet, bathing, and exercise, played an
increasingly important part in the cure. Instead of being cured,
as by a miracle, in a single night, the patient sometimes remained
for days or weeks taking the waters and baths, and following
a routine of diet and exercise as at any modern spa. The Askle-
pieia were usually in healthy places, with natural springs and
fine scenery. Even in its present ruined state Epidaurus is a
lovely place, and in spring the abundant anemones and other
gay flowers enhance its attractiveness* Amusements were provided
for the patients and their friends. The theatre at Epidaurus,
in a remarkably good state of preservation, is one of the finest
in Greece, seating about 20,000 persons (Plate x). One may also
visit the stadium or sports ground, and may use the massive
stone seats provided for patients in the temple grounds.
Incubation was practised as early as the eighth century B>C.
It was continued far into the Christian era, and even to-day, in